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Nine Gold Medals 


E SUMMARY 


Athletes had traveled from all over the world to compete for 
first, second, and third place. They had trained long and hard in 
anticipation of the Olympic Games. 


Crowds gathered around the race track to root for these young 
athletes, and the final race of the day was just about to start. 


As the names of the competitors for the 100-meter race were 
announced through the loudspeakers, nine young runners 
waited at the starting line, focused and ready for the sound of 
the pistol that would signal the race. 


The gunshot rang out, and the runners sprinted forth down the 
train—but the youngest runner in the group slipped and 
tumbled down to the ground. 


The young man cried out in heartbreak; everything he'd worked 
so hard for had suddenly come tumbling down. But, I swear to 
you, unbelievable though it may sound, this is what happened 
next. 


The other runners all came to a halt—even though they'd 
trained so long and hard for this race. Then, every single one of 
them went back to help the fallen runner; together, they pulled 
the young man back up. 


ext, all nine of the runners linked arms and headed for the 
finish line together. The 100-meter sprint slowed to a walk. The 
"Special Olympics" banner hanging above the track could not 
have been more accurate. 


The race then finished with nine winners. The athletes crossed 
the finish line together, hands still linked. The "Special 
Olympics" banner and their beaming faces tell you everything 
you need to know. 


O) THEMES 


THE POWER OF EMPATHY AND 
COMPASSION 


David Roth's "Nine Gold Medals" tells the (mostly) 
true story of the 100-meter race at a 1976 event held by the 
Special Olympics (a major sports organization for athletes with 
intellectual disabilities). As the race begins, the poem's speaker 
recounts, one runner stumbles and falls over. Instead of trying 
to win the race as might be expected, however, the other 
runners turn around to pick their fallen colleague up, and all 
nine competitors end up crossing the finish line hand in hand. 
The poem praises this act of kindness, suggesting that the 
runners' display of empathy is a far greater victory than merely 
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winning the race would have been. 


Getting to the Special Olympics, the speaker knows, is the 
culmination of along and difficult effort for the nine runners. 
The athletes have spent "many weeks and months" training for 
this moment, and they've traveled from "many countries" to be 
here. Their efforts have all been "building up to the games" and 
there are lots of people watching! The stakes, in other words, 
are high: the runners have trained long and hard to get here, 
and they're eager to win. 


Given how much is riding on this race, then, one might expect 
the other runners to pay no attention when one of their 
number "stumble[s] and stagger[s]," falling down not long after 
the event begins. However, as the fallen young man cries out in 
"frustration and anguish," his fellow runners all respond to his 
suffering. In a display of astonishing—and 
unexpected—empathy, the eight other runners stop, turn 
around, and come back to "lift[] the lad to his feet." They know 
better than anyone how much this race means to him and how 
disappointed he must feel—and they'd rather that no one win 
than that one athlete be heartbroken. 


As all nine runners join hands and cross the finish line together, 
the race ends with an unconventional kind of victory: the 
triumph of empathy over competitiveness. Through their 
simple but remarkable act, the speaker suggests, all nine 
athletes become winners in a bigger, more meaningful sense 
than they would have been if they'd simply taken the "gold" for 
themselves. These "Special Olympics," then, are truly special: 
the race becomes a poignant and powerful demonstration of a 
rare, beautiful kindness, something far more valuable than any 
individualistic victory could be. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-33 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-8 


The athletes had... 
.. about to begin. 


"Nine Gold Medals" tells the remarkable and (partly) true story 
of the 100-meter race at an event held in 1976 by the Special 
Olympics, a sporting organization for athletes with intellectual 
disabilities. 

The opening stanza establishes the event's stakes: athletes 
have come from all over the world—"from so many 
countries'—to compete for a medal at the "games." They've 
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trained long and hard, for "many weeks and months." All of this 
work has been"building up to" one thing: "the games." These 
games are the culmination of immense effort, and these 
athletes are, presumably, under a huge amount of pressure. 


The poem's second quatrain then sets the scene. Spectators 
have "gathered" around the track in order to cheer on the 
athletes. The speaker also notes that this is "the final event of 
the day." This, then, is the moment it all comes down to for 
these runners. 


These two stanzas set up the poem's meter, which is best 
characterized as a very loose mixture of anapestic tetrameter 
and trimeter. Most lines have four feet, while the final line of 
most stanzas has three. The most common foot is the anapest 
(a foot with three syllables arranged in an 
unstressed-unstressed-stressed pattern, da-da-DUM), but 
there are lots of iambs (feet with an unstressed-stressed 
syllable pattern, da-DUM) thrown in, especially at the start of 
lines. Here are lines 1-2, for example: 


The ath- | letes had come | from so | many countries 
To run | for the gold, | for the sil- | ver and bronze 


The meter isn't all that regular throughout the poem (even 
here, readers can see that line 1 has an extra unstressed 
syllable dangling at the end), but much of the poem follows a 
similarly bright, bouncy rhythm. The galloping feel of those 
anapests, in particular, evokes the swift gait of the runners 
themselves. 


LINES 9-12 


The loudspeakers called ... 
... of the gun. 


The third stanza ramps up the poem's tension further still. 
Readers (or, rather, listeners, given that "Nine Gold Medals" 
was written to be sung) already know that the athletes have 
come from all over the world and trained for months. 
Spectators are cheering around the track, and this is the last 
event of the day. 


Now, the speaker adds that all the runners are in position, 
"poised for the sound of the gun" (that is, the shotgun that will 
signal the start of the race). Their names ring out from the 
"loudspeakers," reinforcing the fact that they're all there to 
compete as individuals. Each athlete is in their own little world, 
the poem suggests, fully focused on the task ahead. 


The alliteration of "race" and "run" heightens the poem's 
language, making the scene even more intense and exciting. But 
then notice how lines 11 and 12 both start with "And": 


And nine young athletes [...] 
And poised [...] 
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This repetition seems to stretch the moment out, subtly 
undermining the zip of that /r/ alliteration. This puts the reader 
inside the minds of the athletes, for whom time perhaps seems 
to slow down as they stand still, "poised for the sound of the 
gun." The full rhyme between "run" and "gun" lends a satisfying 
click to the end of the stanza as well, further bringing the 
intense pre-race period into focus. 


LINES 13-16 


The signal was... 
.. to the ground. 


The moment the athletes have all been waiting for arrives: 
someone gives the "signal" and "the pistol explode[s]." The 
asyndeton of line 13 (the lack of any coordinating conjunction 
between "the signal was given" and "the pistol exploded") helps 
to convey the speed with which this all happens; there's no time 
for an "and"! 


The speaker says that the athletes "explode," too, a metaphor 
conveying the power and speed with which they burst forward 
from the starting line and begin barrelling down the race track. 


Then, tragedy strikes. Perhaps because of nerves or perhaps 
simply due to sheer bad luck, the youngest runner "stumble[s] 
and stagger[s]." The /st/ alliteration here has a spiky, clumsy 
quality that helps readers picture the young man's unfortunate 
tumble as he trips over himself and falls to "his knees on the 
ground." Listen to the short /uh/ assonance of this line as well: 


But the youngest among them stumbled and 
staggered 


That assonance speeds the line up, as though it, too, is 
stumbling forward alongside the unfortunate runner. 


In such a short race (remember, this is the 100-meter dash) 
such a fall is a fatal blow: it practically ensures that he'll finish 
last. 


LINES 17-20 


He gave out... 
... here's what occurred. 


The poem has already established just how hard these athletes 
have worked to get to this moment. This runner has almost 
certainly built this event up in his mind, probably picturing 
himself running a good race and perhaps even winning. And yet, 
his race is over almost as soon as it begins, meaning he won't 
get the chance to reap the rewards of all his hard work. 


It's no wonder, then, that lets out a "cry of frustration and 
anguish" as "His dreams and his efforts [are] dashed in the dirt." 
The thumping alliteration of this line evokes the runner's 
painful tumble, and it simply sounds harsh and punishing. He 
made such "efforts" to achieve his "dreams," and it was all for 
nothing. 
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Note that "dashed" is also a pun here: the "one hundred 
metres" refers to the "one hundred-meter dash,' a very popular 
sprint race at track and field events. The pun emphasizes how 
crushing this moment must be for the runner: instead of 
dashing ahead toward the finish line, his dreams are pummeled 
to the ground. 


Next, the speaker breaks the fourth wall and addresses the 
reader directly for the first time. Remember, this was written to 
be performed aloud as a song; the speaker—or, better put, 
singer—acknowledges that they're "standing here telling the 
story" of areal thing that "occurred": 


But as sure as l'm standing here telling the story 


The speaker is reassuring the listener/reader that what 
happened next is true. Note, too, how the speaker calls this 
"story" a "strange one." This hooks the reader in, promising to 
explain why it's so strange. 


LINES 21-24 


The eight other... 
... to his feet. 


The speaker reveals why this story is "a strange one" This is a 
race—a competition, and readers can assume that most athletes 
wouldn't bat an eye at a fellow competitor falling over. They 
might even be glad to have one less runner threatening their 
own chances of winning! 


But that's not what happens here. Instead, the other athletes 
react with astonishing kindness and empathy. They presumably 
now just how hard the fallen runner has worked to be where 
he is, given that they've put in the same work themselves. 
Rather than see him so distraught, then, they "stop[] in their 
tracks" and turn back. That is, they stop running the race. "One 
by one" they go "back to help him," the diacope of "one" evoking 
the way that kindness can create a kind of domino effect: as 
soon as one runner shows compassion, another is inspired to 
follow. 


The runners then "lift[] the lad to his feet" in a heartwarming 
display of solidarity. The alliteration of "lift" and "lad" sounds 
pleasant on the ear, the line's soft music emphasizing the 
tenderness of the athletes’ actions. It seems they've decided 
that helping a fellow runner is more important than their own 
ambitions. 


LINES 25-28 


Then all nine... 
... nearer the mark. 


Once the fallen runner is back on his feet, all nine athletes join 
hands and walk down the track. Walking, of course, is the 
opposite of what they are there to do; the 100-meter race is 
meant to be an intense, short-lived event. That it's now 
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"reduced to a walk" demonstrates the athletes' selflessness, 
their rejection of the competitive instinct to outrun rather than 
help one another. 


The speaker points out the "Special Olympics" banner hanging 
over the race track, which takes on new significance in light of 
what has just happened. The race is now a display not of 
physical power and speed, but rather of kindness and empathy. 
The event becomes truly "special" because it showcases 
humanity's better nature. The runners display a special kind of 
courage by relinquishing their chance of winning in order to 
help a fallen fellow athlete. 


The speaker thus says the banner "[c]ould not have been 
nearer the mark," meaning it could have been a more accurate 
title for the day's event. Note that there's a subtle pun here, 
too: "mark" can also refer to the starting point of a race (as in 
"on your marks, get set, go!"). 


LINES 29-33 


That's how the... 
... words ever will. 


The race ends with all the runners crossing the finish line 
together, still holding hands. What was meant to be a 
competition has become a display of shared humanity and 
empathy. 

The athletes receive "nine gold medals"—which the speaker 
might mean literally or simply as a metaphor for the idea that 
they're all winners. They all cross the line as equal victors. Note 
how the alliteration of "holding hands" bonds these two words 
together, subtly mirroring the connection between these 
athletes. All the runners end the race happy, with "smiling 
faces." 


The speaker feels that this final image—"the banner above and 
nine smiling faces"—says "more than these words [the poem/ 
song] ever will." That is, this image is so powerful that it speaks 
for itself: anyone witnessing this event would know how 
unusual it is for nine athletes to cross the finish line together 
hand in hand. The speaker repeats line 32 in its entirety in line 
33, underlining their admiration for the athletes' gesture. It's 
clear what the speaker thinks: that each and every one of these 
athletes is a winner and a hero. 


£3 SYMBOLS 
THE NINE GOLD MEDALS 
È 9 


Gold medals are a standard symbol of victory. At the 

Olympics, as at other sporting competitions, they're 
given to those athletes who win first place. In this poem, 
though, they represent something more specific: the triumph of 
empathy and compassion. 


In the final stanza, the speaker declares: 
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That's how the race ended, with nine gold medals 


The speaker doesn't necessarily mean this literally. That is, 
there probably aren't nine actual, physical gold medals being 
given out to all the competitors. Instead, these figurative 
medals represent the fact that these runners are all winners, 
regardless of their race times or who crossed the finish line 
first. 


ndeed, the athletes all cross the finish line together, meaning 
there is no out-and-out victor! The nine gold medals reflect a 
different type of victory altogether: that of humanity's better 
nature over its more competitive instincts. Community and 
indness win out over the desire to beat everyone else—and 
that's what the speaker feels deserves celebrating. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “The athletes had come from so many 
countries / To run for the gold, for the silver and bronze” 

e Lines 29-30: “That's how the race ended, with nine gold 
medals / They came to the finish line holding hands still” 


X POETIC DEVICES 
ALLITERATION 


"Nine Gold Medals" uses alliteration to ramp up the poem's 
tension or drama. Take line 10, for example, which is part of the 
poem's long build-up to the start of the race itself: 


The one hundred metres the race to be run 


The alliteration of "race" and "run" calls readers' attention to 
the important event at hand. The quick repetition of that firm, 
rousing /r/ sound also makes the moment right before the race 
begins seem all the more exciting. 


That excitement, in turn, makes it even more heartbreaking 
when one of the runners trips and falls, thereby ending his race 
and his dreams of victory. The speaker turns to alliteration 
again to highlight this moment: 


But the youngest among them stumbled and 
staggered 


The alliteration here is harsh and spiky, appropriate to an image 
of an athlete taking an unexpected tumble. The poem then 
captures the young man's frustration with a booming, punishing 
/d/ sound in line 18: 

His dreams and his efforts dashed in the dirt 


These /d/s are so insistent that they're almost violent, and they 
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help convey a sense of crushing defeat. 


Of course, the poem has a happy ending. The other athletes 
turn around and help their fallen comrade back up: 


[They] lifted the lad to his feet. 
Here, alliteration gives the line a little sonic lift. These lilting /I/ 


sounds are pleasant on the ear, making an uplifting moment 
sound more uplifting. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “come, “countries” 

e Line 10: “race? “run” 

e Line 15: “stumbled? “staggered” 
e Line 18: “dreams,” “dashed,” “dirt” 
e Line 19: “standing, “story” 

e Line 20: “strange” 

e Line 24: “lifted? “lad” 

e Line 30: “holding hands” 


ASSONANCE 


"Nine Gold Medals" uses occasional assonance. Though subtle, 
this device adds music to the poem (fitting, given that this was 
written as a song and set to music!). It also works alongside 
alliteration to highlight important moments for the audience 
and bring the scene at hand to life. 


For example, the assonance and alliteration of "come" and 
"countries" in line 1 opens things on a rousing note, the poem's 
bright music drawing readers in. Later, the short /uh/ 
assonance of "youngest among them stumbled" makes the 
phrase itself sound clumsy, almost like a tongue-twister, 
evoking the unfortunate athlete's tumble to the ground. The 
long /ay/ assonance of "frustration and anguish,’ meanwhile, 
seems to convey the young man's deep, drawn-out despair. In 
this way, the poem uses sonic devices to make its story more 
powerful and moving to listeners. 


Where Assonance appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “come, “countries” 

e Line 10: “one hundred)? “run” 

e Line 15: “youngest among,’ “stumbled” 
e Line 17: “frustration? “anguish” 

e Line 26: “one hundred” 

e Line 31: “nine smiling” 


METAPHOR 


"Nine Gold Medals" contains two metaphors, both of which 
make the poem's story more exciting and dramatic. 


The first metaphor appears in the fourth stanza. All nine 
athletes have gathered at the track's starting line, waiting for 
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the sound of the gun that will signal the start of the race. Next, 
the speaker says: 


The signal was given, the pistol exploded 
And so did the runners on hearing the sound 


Of course, the runners don't literally explode. This is a metaphor 
for the speed and power with which the athletes burst forth 
from the starting line. This metaphorical explosion 
demonstrates their strength and skill, and it also simply makes 
the scene sound more thrilling. 


All this excitement, in turn, makes it feel more crushing when 
"the youngest" of these athletes quickly tumbles to the ground. 
The poem uses another metaphor to vividly convey the agony 
of this fall: 


His dreams and his efforts dashed in the dirt 


All that training, all that preparation, all that nervous 
tension—all for nothing. The young man's fall spoils his 
"dreams" and "efforts," which tumble right down to the "dirt" 
alongside his body. The heaving, thumping alliteration of 
"dashed in the dirt" makes the scene more visceral still. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 13-14: “The signal was given, the pistol exploded / 
And so did the runners on hearing the sound” 
e Line 18: “His dreams and his efforts dashed in the dirt” 


PARALLELISM 


"Nine Gold Medals" uses simple, repetitive language 
throughout that makes its tale both exciting and easy to follow. 
Take line 2: 


To run for the gold, for the silver and bronze 


The parallelism of "for the gold" and "for the silver" combines 
with asyndeton (the lack of any coordinating conjunction 
between these clauses) to create a rousing, emphatic rhythm. 


Parallelism also drags the poem out at points, especially up top. 
Indeed, the poem spends a long time building up to the race, 
which doesn't actually start until stanza 4. The anaphora and 
general parallelism in stanzas 2-3 add to the scene's tension, 
evoking the way time seems to slow down in moments of 
intense focus: 


Then the final event of the day was approaching 
The last race about to begin. 

The loudspeakers called out the names of the 
runners 

The one hundred metres the race to be run 
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The language here is quite redundant. The poem seems to 
stretch the moment out, evoking the way time can slow in 
moments of intense focus and anticipation and making the wait 
for the starting pistol feel almost unbearable. 


When the gun finally fires in the next stanza, continued 
anaphora (of "the") combines with asyndeton once again to 
make the poem feels swift and striking—perhaps like the very 
gunshot being described: 


The signal was given, the pistol exploded 


The language here is straightforward and cinematic, the 
anaphora moving things along step by swift step. The speaker 
keeps up the anaphora when the runner falls, that repeated 
"he" across lines 16-17 creating a sense of unstoppable, 
tumbling momentum: 


And he fell on his knees to the ground. 
He gave out a cry of frustration and anguish 


The speaker next refers to "His dreams and his efforts dashed 
in the dirt." The parallelism here hammers home the fact that 
this athlete has trained long and hard in service of his 
dreams—and that, with his fall, both his "dreams" and "efforts" 
are swiftly ruined. 


Where Parallelism appears in the poem: 


e Line 2: “for the gold, for the silver” 

e Lines 7-10: “the final event of the day was approaching / 
The last race about to begin. / The loudspeakers called 
out the names of the runners / The one hundred 
metres the race to be run” 

e Line 13: “The signal was given, the pistol exploded” 

e Lines 16-17: “he fell on his knees to the ground. / He 
gave out acry of frustration and anguish” 

e Line 18: “His dreams and his efforts” 


REPETITION 


In addition to its frequent use of parallelism and anaphora, 
"Nine Gold Medals" features two striking moments of 
repetition in its final stanzas. Both instances hammer home the 
poem's moral message: that compassion and empathy are more 
valuable than selfishness and competition. 


First, the speaker repeats the phrase "And the banner above" at 
the start of lines 27 and 31. This draws the reader's attention 
to that banner, which proclaims that these games are the 
"Special Olympics." The speaker calls attention to this banner 
not to highlight the athlete's disabilities, but rather to highlight 
that the race showcases a special display of kindness and 
humanity. 


The poem's final two lines are also identical, as the speaker 
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eclares twice in a row that this banner, combined with the 
unners' "smiling faces," "Said more than these words ever will." 
n other words, this poem doesn't need to spell out the 
importance of what happened for the reader. The athletes’ 
elight tells listeners what they need to know: that the joy of 
amaraderie and kindness feels better than the joy of being 
umber one. 


ee Co, EY. 
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Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 27: “And the banner above” 

e Line 31: “And the banner above” 

e Lines 32-33: “Said more than these words ever will / 
Said more than these words ever will.” 


= VOCABULARY 


Games (Line 4) - That is, the competition being held by the 
Special Olympics. 


Spectators (Line 5) - Onlookers. The speaker is saying that lots 
of people had come out to watch the race. 


One hundred metres (Line 10, Line 26) - A reference to the 
one hundred-meter dash: a short sprint race at track and field 
events. 


Pistol (Line 12, Line 13) - Here, this refers specifically to a 
blank handgun fired to signal the start of a race. 


Anguish (Line 17) - Immense pain, sadness, or suffering. 


Special Olympics (Lines 27-28) - A major sports organization 
for athletes with intellectual disabilities. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"Nine Gold Medals" has a simple, song-like structure. This is no 
coincidence—this actually is a song, written to be performed to 
music. 


There are eight stanzas here, the first seven of which are 
quatrains (they contain four lines). The eighth stanza is a 
quintain, meaning it has five lines. This is because the speaker 
repeats the song's final line—"Said more than these words ever 
will'—twice in a row. This repetition makes the poem's final 
moments more emphatic and intense. 


The poem might be thought of as a kind of parable—that is, a 
story with a clear moral message. Here, the story of these nine 
athletes is meant to convey the power of empathy and 
kindness. 


METER 


"Nine Gold Medals" doesn't follow a strict meter. This is a song, 
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and songs can be quite loose metrically in order to allow for 
nuances in the singer's delivery. Still, there is a noticeable 
rhythm throughout the poem, which is perhaps best 
characterized as a very loose anapestic tetrameter: lines of four 
anapests, feet with three syllables arranged in an 
unstressed-unstressed-stressed pattern, da-da-DUM. 


There are plenty of variations, however, and most lines actually 
open with an iamb (a foot with two syllables arranged in an 
unstressed-stressed pattern, da-DUM). Take lines 1-2, for 
example: 

The ath- | letes had come | from so | many countries 
To run | for the gold, | for the sil- | ver and bronze 


Both lines have four feet, and both open with an iamb followed 
by anapests. Line 2 also slots an iamb in its third foot and a 
dangling unstressed syllable at the end. The same pattern 
appears throughout the poem. For example, here are lines 9, 
10, 17, and 22: 


The loud- | speakers called | out the names | of the 
runners 


The one | hundred met- | res the race | to be run 
He gave | out a cry | of frustra- | tion and anguish 
The ones | who had trained | for so long | to compete 


Again, the lines usually start with an iamb followed by three 
anapests; occasionally, there's an extra syllable at the end. The 
poet plays with this pattern quite a bit, but there's still an 
overarching bounce here that fills the poem with momentum. 
Not coincidentally, all those anapests evoke galloping 
horses—or, indeed, race runners. 


RHYME SCHEME 


Each stanza in "Nine Gold Medals" rhymes its second line with 
the fourth, creating the following rhyme scheme: ABCB DEFE 
and so on. Recall that "Nine Gold Medals" is meant to be sung. 
This alternating rhyme scheme is very common in 
contemporary music, and it adds to the gentle music 
throughout. 


Note, too, that many of these pairs are slant rhymes, hinging on 
a shared consonant sound. The first pair of rhymes, for 
example, is easily missed: 


The athletes had come from so many countries 
To run for the gold, for the silver and bronze 
Many weeks and months in training 

All building up to the games. 


Other rhymes are much clearer. "Run" and "gun" in lines 10 and 
12, for example, ring out loud and true, linking the sound of the 
starting pistol with the action it dictates. 
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i SPEAKER 


The speaker, for the most part, stays out of the way in the 
poem, functioning as a narrator for the "story" of the race. It's 
not clear if the speaker actually witnessed this event in person 
or is simply recounting a story that they've heard. That said, the 
speaker does involve themselves more directly in the fifth 
stanza: 


But as sure as l'm standing here telling the story 
Now it's a strange one, but here's what occurred. 


This moment makes the poem seem more personal and 
authentic, the speaker owning their emotional reaction to the 
athletes’ selfless gesture—and encouraging the reader to see it 
in the same light. 


N SETTING 


"Nine Gold Medals" is based on a true story. It's set in 1976, 
during an event held by the Special Olympics. It more 
specifically takes place right before, during, and after the 
100-meter dash: one of the most popular races in track and 
field. 


The first three stanzas set the scene: athletes from all over the 
world have trained long and hard for these "games," and this is 
the time when all their work could pay off. The stakes are high, 
and there's a tense feeling in the air as the athletes stand at the 
starting line. Spectators surround the field, cheering the 
athletes on as the "loudspeakers" announce the runners' 
names. The runners are still and utterly focused, "poised for the 
sound of the gun." 


ote that the speaker spends a whopping 12 lines building up 
to the start of the race. This ramps up the sense of anticipation 
and conveys the way that time seems to slow down when one is 
intensely focused and getting ready for an event. It also makes 
the story more tragic—at first at least; this build-up makes the 
young runner's sudden fall in the second half of the poem all 
the more crushing, yet it also makes the other runners’ decision 
to help him back up more emotionally powerful. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


David Roth is acontemporary American singer and songwriter. 
"Nine Gold Medals" was originally written as a song and 
appears on Roth's 2014 album Will You Come Home. (Note that 
there are a few different versions of "Nine Gold Medals" 
floating around, but minor lyrical changes don't change the 
song's overarching message about the power of kindness and 
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compassion.) 


Like many of Roth's songs, "Nine Gold Medals" follows a 
traditional folk model in the sense that the song is a vessel for 
the story—in this case, of the 100-meter dash at the 1976 
Special Olympics. Like the event in question, Roth's approach to 
music stresses the importance of collaboration, community, 
empathy, and goodwill. 


Poets and songwriters alike have long turned to sports and 
sports-related metaphors to explore humanity's hopes and 
disappointments. Readers might want to check out Bruce 
Dawe's "Life-Cycle" for a humorous look at sports fandom or A. 
E. Housman's "To an Athlete Dying Young" for a poignant take 
on the ephemeral joy of victory. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


"Nine Gold Medals" focuses on a 1976 event held by the 
Special Olympics, a sports organization for athletes with 
intellectual disabilities. According to legend, one runner fell at 
the start of the 100-meter dash (a sprint race, and one of the 
most popular events in track and field). The other athletes 
turned around to help the fallen runner get back up, and they 
all crossed the finish line together. 


At least, that's how the story goes. According to the Special 
Olympics head office, the race took place in Spokane, 
Washington, and has become a kind of urban myth that's 
morphed over time to be more heart-warming fable than true 
e. In reality, it was just one or two of the other runners who 
turned back to help—the rest finished the race as normal. Of 
course, this is a song, not a history lesson, and the moral 
message of the poem remains the same. 
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TAS 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e The Song Performed — Hear a version of "Nine Gold 
Medals" as sung by the writer himself, David Roth. 
(https://www.google.com/ 


MORE RESOURCES 


url?’sa=t&rct=|&q=S&esrc=s&source=web&cd=&ved=2ahUKEw 


AhWOQUEAHQOFFCIQQyCl6BAgaEAM&url=https%3A%2F% 


e An Interview with Roth — Check out an interview with the 
songwriter, who talks about his career in music and his 
approach to the artform. (https://meandthee.org/ 
interviews/david-roth/) 


e The Special Olympics — Read more about the organization 
behind the poem's "games" 
(https:/Awww.specialolympics.org/about/ 


mission?locale=en) 


e David Roth's Website — Check out more Roth of songs, 
videos, and projects. (https://www.davidrothmusic.com) 
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pad HOW TO CITE 


MLA 


Howard, James. "Nine Gold Medals." LitCharts. LitCharts LLC, 21 
Apr 2023. Web. 16 May 2023. 


CHICAGO MANUAL 


Howard, James. "Nine Gold Medals." LitCharts LLC, April 21, 2023. 
Retrieved May 16, 2023. https://www.litcharts.com/poetry/david- 
roth/nine-gold-medals. 
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